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POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND ARTISTS, 
MADE BY ACCIDENT. 


Accident has frequently occasioned the most 
eminent geniuses to display their powers. It was 
at Rome, says Gibbon, on the 15th of October, 
1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind. 

Father Malebranche having completed his 
studies in philosophy and theology without any 
other intention than devoting himself to some re- 
ligious order, little expected the celebrity his 
works acquired for him. Loitering in an idle 
hour in the shop of a bookseller, and turning over 
aparcel of books, L’Homme de Descartes fell 
into his hands, Having dipt into some: parts, he 
read with such delight, that the palpitations of 
his heart compelled him to lay the volume down. 
It was this circumstance that produced those pro- 
found contemplations which made him the Plato 
of his age. 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In his 
mother’s apartment he found, when very young, 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen; and, by a continual 
study of poetry, he became so enchanted of the 
muse, that he grew irrecoverably a poet. 

Dr. Johnson informs us, that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson’s Treatise. 

aucanson displayed an uncommon genius for 
mechanics. His taste was first determined by an 
accident; when young, he frequently attended 
his mother to the residence of her confessor ; and 
while she wept with repentance, he wept with 
weariness! In this state of disagreeable vacation, 
says Helvetius, he was struck with the uniform 
motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. 
His curiosity was roused; he approached the 
clock case, and studied its mechanism; what he 
could not discover, he guessed at. He then pro- 
jected a similar machine ; and gradually his genius 
produced a clock. Encouraged by this first suc- 
cess, he proceeded in his various attempts; and 
the genius which thus could form a clock, in time 
formed a fluting automaton. 

“If Shakspeare’s imprudence had not obliged 
him to quit his wool-trade, and his town; if he 
had not engaged with a company of actors, and 
at length, disgusted with being an indifferent 
performer, he had not turned author, the prudent 
wool-seller had never been the celebrated poet.”’ 

“ Accident determined the taste of Moliere for 
the stage. His grandfather loved the theatre, and 
frequently carried him there. The young man 


lived in dissipation ; the father observing it, asked 
in anger, if his son was to be made an actor. 
‘Would to God,’ replied the grandfather, « he was 
as good an actor as Montrose.’ The words 
struck young Moliere; he took a disgust to his 
tapestry trade ; and itis to this circumstance that 
France owes her greatest comic writer.”’ 

‘* Corneille loved ; he made verses for his mis- 
tress, became a poet, composed Melite, and after- 
wards his other celebrated works. The discreet 
Corneille had remained a lawyer.” 

‘¢ Thus it is, that the devotions of a mother, 
the death of Cromwell, deer-stealing, the excla- 
mation of an old man, and the beauty of a wo- 
man, have given five illustrious characters to 
Europe.” 

We owe the great discovery of Newton to a 
very trivial accident. When a student at Cam- 
bridge, he had retired, during the time of the 
plague, into the country. As he was reading 
under an apple-tree, one of the fruit fell, and 
struck him a smart blow on the head. When he 
observed the smallness of the apple, he was sur- 
prised at the force of the stroke. ‘This led him 
to consider the accelerating motion of falling 
bodies; from whence he deduced the principle 
of gravity, and laid the foundation of his philo- 
sophy. 

Ignatius Loyola was a Spanish gentleman, 
who was dangerously wounded at the siege of 
Pampeluna. Having heated his imagination by 
reading the Lives of the Saints, which were 
brought to him in his illness, instead of romance, 
he conceived a strong ambition to be the founder 
of a religious order; whence originated the cele- 
brated society of the Jesuits. 

Rousseau found his eccentric powers first awa- 
kened by the advertisement of the singular annual 
subject which the academy of Dijon proposed for 
that year, in which he wrote his celebrated De- 
clamation against-the arts and sciences. A cir- 
cumstance which determined his future literary 
efforts, 

La Fontaine, at the age of twenty-two, had not 
taken any profession, or devoted himself to any 
pursuit. Having accidentally heard some verses 
of Malherbe, he felt a sudden impulse, which di- 
rected his future life. He immediately bought a 
Malherbe, and was so exquisitely delighted with 
this poet, that after passing the nights ‘in treasur- 
ing his verses in his memory, he would run in 
the day-time ‘o the woods, where, concealing 
himself, he would recite his verses to the sur- 
rounding dryads. 

Flamstead was an astronomer by accident. 
He was taken from school on account of his ill- 
ness, when Sacrobosco’s book de Spheera having 








becn lent to him, he was so pleased with it, that 
he immediately began a course of astronomical 
studies. Pennant’s first propensity to natural 
history was the pleasure he received from an ac- 
cidental perusal of Willoughby’s work on birds : 
the same accident, of finding on the table of his 
professor, Reamur’s History of Insects, of which 
he read more. than he attended to the lecture, and 
having been refused the loan, gave such an in- 
stant turn to the.mind of Bonnet, that he hastened 
to obtain a copy, but found many difficulties in 
procuring this costly work ; its possession gave 
an unalterable direction to his future life; this 
naturalist indeed lost the use of his sight by his 
devotion to the microscope. 

Dr. Franklin attributes the cast of his genius 
to a similar accident. ‘I found a work of De 
Foe’s, entitled an ‘Essay on Projects,’ from 
which, perhaps, I derived impressions that have 
since influenced some of the principal events of 
my life.” 

I shall add the accident which occasioned 
Roger Ascham to write his Schoolmaster, one 
of the most curious and useful treatises among 
our elder writers. 

At adinner given by Sir William Cecil, during 
the plague in 1563, at his apartments at Windsor, 
where the queen had taken refuge, a number of 
ingenious men were invited. Secretary Cecil 
communicated the news of the morning, that 
several scholars at Eton had run away on account 
of their master’s severity, which he condemned 
as a great error in the education of youth. Sir 
William Petre maintained the contrary; severe 
in his own temper he pleaded warmly in defence 
of hard flogging. Dr. Wotton, in softer tones, 
sided with the secretary. Sir John Mason, 
adopting no side, bantered both. Mr. Haddon 
seconded the hard-hearted Sir William Petre, and 
adduced, as an evidence, that the best schoolmas- 
ter then in England was the hardest flogger. 

Then was it that Roger Ascham in ntly 
exclaimed that if such a master had an able scho- 
lar it was owing to the boy’s genius, and not the 
preceptor’s rod. Secretary Cecil and others were 
pleased with Ascham’s notions. Sir Richard 
Sackville was silent, but when Ascham after din- 
ner went to the queen to read one of the orations 
of Demosthenes, he took him aside, and frankly 
told him that though he had taken no part in the 
debate, he would not have been absent from that 
conversation for a great deal ; thathe knew to his 
cost the truth Ascham had supperted; for it was 
the perpetual flogging of such a schoolmaster that 
had given him an aversion to 

. And as he wished to remedy this defect 
in his own children, he earnestly exhorted As 
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cham to write his observations on so interesting 
atopic. Sueh was the cireumstance which pro- 


duced the admirable treatise of Roger Ascham. 


Translated for Waldie’s Library, from * Le Fav- 
soure St. Germain.” 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


The Marquis of Lucheux might count forty-seven 
years of a life entirely spent without the cares of for- 
tune, without ennui, without family troubles. He 
was a man unblessed with either delicacy or cheer- 
fulness of mind. An orphan from his youth, without 

* near relatives, endowed with a thoughtful character in 
the pursuit of happiness, passing the greater part of 
his time at home in the country, we are not surprised 
to find that the Marquis of Lucheux had reached a 
perfect degree of egdism. And nevertheless, he 

assed im the world for a good man, sweet and easy 
an his disposition. A great freedom of manners, 
which were unconstrained and almost rude, a sort of 
marvellous, dispensation of politeness, which one 
could scarcely fail to take for the country frankness 
of a worthy provincial gentleman, contributed much 
towards giving him this reputation. 

Nobody in the world could turn him from the line 
of his personal interest; he followed it invariably, 
without the slightest deviation. His ideas were 
neither numerous nor elevated, but he conceived 
they were the most sound, the most correct, the most 
noble that could be imagined, and all those who did 
not adopt them when it pleased him to communicate 
them, passed in his eyes for extravagant people; if 
‘any one of his friends experienced any loss of pro- 
perty or any considerable misfortune, his pity was 
always expressed in formal terms to this effect: I 
told him so—he would not believe me—if he had done 
as I advised; and from these three observations, he 
set out in a ceremonious, dull, tedious speech to con- 
trast the conduct of those who had been overtaken by 
misfortune, with his own conduct, his principles, and 
all the commonplace trash with which his head was 
filled. What he possessed, what he did, was, in 
this opinion, the very best in the world. He was 
fond of people who amused him, and became a gay, 
boon companion with them; but if you asked of him 
a favour, the granting of which in any way com- 
promitted either his time or his fortune, he became 
sad, a dreamer, felt uneasy, and then contrived to 
make you understand, without precisely refusing, 
how entirely out of his power he found it to oblige 
you. 
~ ‘The Marquis of Lucheux was an egoist in the full 
‘strength of the term. Every body, however, praised 
him; he was nothing but a gallant, wise, reflecting 

entleman whose conduct and deportment were per- 

ect. It may be well to say, how he came under 
the high protéction of opinion: born without strong 
passions, with a handsome fortune, in command of 
which he was placed at an early age, the Marquis of 
Lucheux never contracted debts, he never maintained 
actresses, nor did he ever mingle in what is termed 
the refined dissipations of young gentlemen: but a 
stil] stronger reason spoke in his favour: the Mar- 
quis of Lucheux never Jent his money, it is true, but 
we must also add, he never borrowed any, and in 
the world, a man who is so unfortunate as to be 
obliged to have recourse to the purse of his friends, 
is somewhat of a bore, an individual whom every- 
body avoids, and _— whom calnmny and detraction 
pour in streams, the perfidious confidences of their 
acrimony. During his whole life he becomes a 

- Paria loaded with iniquity. He is treated with a 
sort of humiliating protection, and the pity which is 
bestowed upon him bears a strong resemblance to 
contempt; a hundred times daily his name may be 
heard coupled with these terrible epithets: This 
poor devil 

Now, the Marquis of Lucheux had never borrowed, 

‘and for this reason, which is more weighty than any 
other, he enjoyed the hest reputation; ask nothing 
from the world, receive from it neither succour nor 
service, and God alone knows what amount of praises 
it will heap on you. 





Nevertheless, there existed*in the bosom of the 
Marquis of Lucheux a passion which was his joy; a 
solitary happiness, a pleasure in comparison with 
which human enjoyments were as nothing. The 
object of his passion, he could worship according 
to his fancy ; shut it up under the triple locks of his 
doors, transport it from his chateau to the city, and 
from the city to his chateau, without trouble or in- 
convenience ; he never had to bear with its refusals 
or assents, nor with its caprices. In a word, the 
marquis was an amateur of autographs; living happy 
in the thoughts of the sort of smal! reputation which 
his numerous collections of the handwritings of the 
remarkable men of all ages and every country, had 
obtained for him. On his days of good humour, he 
softened the egdism of his possession to the advantage 
or gratification of the egdism of his vanity, so far as 
to exhibit to some select connoisseurs the wealth of 
his portfolios. But he never would consent to the 

ublication of the most insignificant letter of the least 
nown hero among his great men, 

It would be difficult now to explain by what chain 
of cireumstances, by what series of events, « month 
after the ball given at the Hotel de Blacourt, Gérard 
de Stolberg was admitted to the distinguished honour 
of visiting the collection of autographs of the Marquis 
of Lucheux. Had this visit sprung from unforeseen 
chance or /ong sought accident; there are no certain 
data by which to solve this question. 

The autographs succeeded each other intapid pro- 
fusion before the eyes of Gérard, and his approving 
remarks, his numerous questions, showed not only 
an instructed man, but an amateur apprentice full of 
zeal. The Marquis of Lucheux felt a sincere plea- 
sure of vanity to profess before such an apprentice, 
and point out to him the preciousness of this or that 
piece, the importance of such a signature done after 
a certain fashion. ‘See sir,’ said he, ** here are 
some letters,from Catherine de Medicis, dated from 
the famous conference of Poissy; pay attention 1 
beg you, to these two bows of blue silk, secured by 
this wax seal, which is impressed with a true Arabic 
talisman. The good dame, although a strong catho- 
lic, as the sequel proved, believed somewhat in astro- 
lo This piece is very rare, sir; the signature 
written with a K, is surrounded by a sort of magic 
constellation. 

** And this letter of the Cardinal Richelieu, what 
do you say to it, a true love letter, addressed to Ma- 
dame de Combalet, she who was called the little 
Pontcourlay ; can there be any thing more delicate 
or more coquettish. What style—How the great 
man softens! The Royal Library offered me six of 
the cardinal’s political letters for this simple billet, 
signed only by the name Armand; you can under- 
stand why I refused !” 

Gérard did not understand, but he made a profound 
bow of approbation. 

** Go on, go on,” replied the marquis; ‘‘all this is 
very common, but there should be nothing wanting 
in a collection like mine—autographs of Henri 1V., 
Louis XHI., and Louis XIV— political affairs; thexe 
letters are not very rare. Here is what is more so, 
read, it is from Louis XV., a trifle of no conseqnence, 
a morning note to Madam Chatauroux, a genuine 
salutation of the king to his mistress; now we will 
show you, and the marquis swelled with a proud and 
haughty air, the sweet, sugared reply of the beautiful 
duchess, which is full of favours. You will admit, 
sir, that this is very rare and ve precious.” 

«Very rare!” repeated Gérerd; “but how”— 

“ Oh, how! I will tell you that presently; Jet us 
goon. ‘Two words from the hand of Cartouche, an 
order signed Mandrin, in these two frames which are 
opposite to each other, and below an order from the 
great Bossuet, These relative positions are curious, 
are they not ?” 

* Bossuet! marquis; do you place Bossuet below 
Cartouche and Mandrin !” 

«‘T understand your astonishment. Bossuet, the 
greatest of our orators, seems to you to merit a plaee 
other than that assigned him in my collection. Car- 
touche and Mandrin are mere boys al side of him, 
sir. That-is all true. But on my side, I have an 
unanswerable reason, a commanding reason, for priz- 
ing at a hundred times more the dirty autographs of 





Cartouche and Mandrin than the order of the eagle 
of Meaux. lam the sole amateur whose collection 
can boast the possession of their handwriting, while 
that of Bossuet, the autograph of this great man is 
always and everywhere met. I would give two 
autographs of Bossuet, four of Bourdaloue, and as 
many of Massillon, in exchange for a word, a single 
word from the hand of Ravaillac.”’ 

Gérard was mute with astonishment. 
not comprehend it at all. 

The Marquis of Lucheux soon continued, with all 
the eloquence of a proprietor proudly satisfied, who 
makes his guest survey step by step every alley in 
his park, checking him every moment before some 
new point of view skilfully managed. 

One by one he removed the covers that concealed 
his pictures or cards. It was with a holy respect 
that he touched certain writings, that he explained 
them, that he demonstrated their great. value, their 
rarity, their uniqueness. This man, cold and selfish 
as he was, now appeared to be fired with all the en- 
thusiasm of a real passion. His countenance lighted 
up, his eyes became almost intelligent in their ex. 
pression, the words flowed abundantly and with 
ease; if for a moment he could have been spiritual, 
it was then. 

‘** Behold, Monsieur de Stolberg, two pieces from 
the hand of Voltaire; the one is simply a letter to 
his tailor, but it is signed Arouet—Arouet, and no- 
thing more. The other is a letter to the King of 
Prussia, which is signed De Voltaire. 1 know of 
only two signatures of Arouet, including the one at 
this moment before your eyes. Those De Voltaire 
are to be had by the thousand ; for fifteen francs you 
can obtain them at the Hotel Bullion. 

“This miserable writing full of bad spelling, is 
that of the Maréchal de Richelieu. It is a precious 
little billet, addressed to Mademoiselle de Valois, 
and dated from the Bastille. 

** As to the moderns, we have, thank fortune, a rich 
collection; we have Buonaparte, Bonaparte and Napo- 
leon; we have an order for Rhenish wine from the 
hand of Géethe ; a word from Byron to his servant, 
recommending to him his dogs ; a bargain settled by 
Walter Scott, between himself and bookseller; a 
ministerial letter from Chateaubriand, during the 
short time he administered foreign affairs. In fact, 
all the moderns, and their contemporaries, are con- 
tained in these two cases. Both of them, Monsieur 
Gérard, are a sort of double anteroom, designed for 
the living. You would hardly believe with how 
much pleasure | take a leaf from my living to trans- 
fer to my dead. Indeed the great men of the present 
day write a great deal too much; their autographs 
are no rarity; death alone begins to render them pre- 
cious. Our poets prostitute themselves upon Albums, 
a vile invention, and our statesmen scrawl in a most 
frightful manner. I am often obliged to destroy a 
hundred letters of a single personage, in order to ren- 
der the only one I am willing to preserve at all inte- 
resting: this occurred with me in the case of Madam 
de Staél. I would only preserve a reproachful letter 
of Madam Genlis addressed toa politican ; this letter 
is curious on account of the name in the address; 
for, in other respects, Madam Genlis costs little at 
public sales, her writing is found every where. 

“In fact, this collection which we have now before 
us, this collection which is passing in review, I may 
call: the work of my whole life; you cannot believe 
how much skill, finesse and maneuvering, it has 
cost me to render it as perfect as you now see It. 
My days and my nights, yes, sir, my nights have 
been spentin this labour. I was born with the love, 
the passion for collecting ; I have the protuberance; 
indeed I may boast that [I never had any other idea 
since reason first dawned upon me; I have lived for 
my autographs, and I have sacrificed myself for 
them.” 

«May I beg to know, sir,” demanded Gérard, 
with an air of astonishment, ‘* what you understan¢ 
by the phrase—‘ J have sacrificed myself for them?”’ 

The Marquis of Lucheux, at this interrogatory 
which he seemed to anticipate, so much had he em- 
phasised the words in speaking of his sacrifice, 
assumed an arrogant and important air, inflated with 
the pride of a pretended martyr; then he left the table 
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upon which most of his living were displayed, and 
approaching the hearth, took a chair, and by a gesture 
full of comical dignity, signed to Gerard to take a 
seat. His regular and inexpressive face seemed to 
be animated by that selfish vanity that resorts to 
every insignificant means of making itself valued; 
his eyes, his cheeks, his chin, even his mouth which 
had not yet pronounced the famous 


“ Infandum, regina, jabes renovare dolerem ;” 
the wrinkles of his brow and face, the magisterial 


_erossing of his legs, and even to the clasping of his 


hands, appeared to demand no ordinary attention. 
It is easy to anticipate, judging from his mimic pre- 
face, that the revelation about to be made related to 
the most important act of the life of the marquis, to 
the constituting act of his existence; therefore, 
Gérard, through politeness at first, afterwards from 
a feeling easily to be conceived, showed himself an 
attentive and interested auditor. 

At length the marquis began his narration, in a 
grave and solemn tone, ey to his own words, 
checking himself occasionally, like a skilful player 
to produce greater effect, embellishing his recital with 
every digression calculated to furnish a rich source 
of dull, heavy, halting eloquence, embarrassed and 
void of expression. 

“I lived a bachelor for a long time, Monsieur 
Gérard; happy in the midst of my labours, dreaming 
solely of completing the collection you have just 

assed in review, all my ambition was centered in 
it, and | bequeathed it in the future to my country as 
arich treasure; every day I passed whole hours in 
researches oftentimes fruitless, and you may easily 
conceive how sweet and glorious to me this toil, the 
pleasure of my present and the glory of my future 


existence; my youth never knew the frivolous 


amusements of Paris, none of the attractions of the 
ephemeral passions which destroy so many pleasures 
had exercised the slightest influence upon me; 1 have 
loved some women in my life, but without ardour, 
without ecstasy, and I may say with some little 
vanity that no storm ever disturbed the sweet quie- 
tude of my fifty years. 

“At the age of twenty-five, [ was full of wisdom 
and reflection; I became disgusted with the inutility 
of my existence; I resolved to fix on something as 
the endeared object of my life; but I was unwilling 
to cast myself on the uncertainty of favour, and the 
toils of political life, nor enter all booted, a brilliant 
nothing into the turmoils and cares of a military 
career; the bench and bar for me had few charms, 
and the life of a country gentleman improving his 
lands had none. It was at this moment that the 
mania, the taste, the study of collections took pos- 
session of my imagination; then as now, you did not 
meet with collections of all sorts of things, nobody 
had inclosed the middle age like a gallery in some 
void in his apartment; nohody opened to the public 
an antique, a gothic, a punic or fantastic exhibition,” 

Here the marquis laughed and interrupted himself 
for a moment, as if to nc his own wit. 

“T said, then, Monsieur Gérard,” he soon con- 
tinued, ** that collectors were very rare in that epoch ; 
I may boast that I was among the first collectors 
whose reputation made any noise; but 1 must admit, 


nevertheless, that the idea of collecting together the 


autographs of distinguished men of all times and all 
countries, was suggested to me by an incident which 


‘is not wanting in drollery. I had no idea of the 


precious collections of autographs that existed in the 
royal library; [ must confess, at the age of twenty- 
five, science and literature had occupied very little of 
my attention. It is only,since that period that my 
name has figured, not without some distinction, in 
many works wherein my autographs are mentioned. 
See amongst others the Iconography of cotempo- 
raries, 

“I was then totally ignorant at the age of twenty- 
five; I perceive that astonishes you.”” And the poor 
marquis swelled as if, at the moment, he bore the 
weight of an European reputation. 

“I was then totally ignorant,” he repeated with 
great emphasis, ** when one day my servant brought 
me a pair of gloves which the perfumer had wrapped 
ina letter written by Robespierre to Saint-Just; it 





was a very trifling affair as you will adtait; never- 
theless it was my point of departure; the most sub- 
lime ideas, the most magnificent conceptions have 
often had as miserable an origin. 

“This letter of Robespierre, which | have pre- 
served as a sort of monument, kept as the ancient 
and honourable Oberkampf preserved at Jouy, the 
cottage in which he began with an hundred Jouis-d’or 
his prodigious fortune; this letter, [ say, opened my 
eyes to my vocation, the aim and object for which 
my activity and intelligence were to be exerted. I 
devoted myself to the search of autographs; the wri- 
ting of Robespierre, which came into my possession 
through an extraordinary oversight of my perfumer, 
seemed to declare, oT per looked at it—The 
shops of Paris are full of unknown autographs, 
rummage the shops, rummage the shops! And this I 
did, Monsieur de Stolberg, and ] am indebted to the 
grocers for my rarest pieces. | found in 1816, ata 
grocer’s in the * Place Maubert,’ a parchment which 
is thought to belong to the thirteenth century; no- 
body has yet been able to read it, but it is presumed 
that this parchment is some charter granted by Saint 
Louis to the famous Abbey of Corbie, at the moment 
of that monarch’s departure for the Holy Land. 

“[ became then a hunter of autographs; my col- 
lection, at first quite modest, soon became more consi- 
derable ; finally it attained to be a power with which 
the royal library treated on equal terms. ‘0 aug- 
ment my treasure, | despoiled the archives of my 
friends, and rummaged their correspondence, and 
united myself to people who were not only indifferent 
to me, but whose habits were totally opposite to mine, 
and I took all this trouble in the hope, often disap- 
pointed, to snatch from the ignorant some precious 
autograph. In a few years, I began to possess a sort 
of reputation; my cabinet was known and envied ; 
then my life became sweet and agreeable, for | 
thought I had nothing now to do but repose fiom my 
long labours in the peaceful enjoyment of a reputa- 
tion, and one which had been laboriously acquired. 

‘** The anticipations of men are always deceptive: 
the more [ was strengthened in my ideas of quietude, 
the more bitter and painful was it one bright day to 
discover my error, to fee] at the bottom of my soul 
that the severest of all trials was yet in reserve; in 
short that it was absolutely necessary, in order to 
preserve the high reputation of my cabinet, to save 
the honour of my collection, to sacrifice the peaceful 
tranquillity of my existence, renounce my repose, all 
my habits, and take upon me a new life.” 

At this point of his narration, the Marquis of Lu- 
cheux remained thoughtful and silent, after drawing 
a deep and painful sigh from the depths of his enor- 
mous chest. 

“I told you just now, Monsieur de Stolberg, that 
I was sacrificed for the sake of my autographs, and 
this mode of expressing myself was not on my part 
hyperbolical in the slightest degree; I am really 
sacrificed for them; but I had to choose between the 
work of my youth, the love of my thoughts, the end 
of all my aspirations, and the tranquillity of my ex- 
istence; to say that 1 did not hesitate, would be in- 
exact, for I hesitated a long time, the love of my col- 
lection, of my work, of this monument which you 
have admired, triumphed—and learn how. 

“In the midst of my triumph, and as it was, I say 
it with pride, the object of general admiration, | dared 
to boast one day, before several distinguished ama- 
teurs, the possession of the most beautiful colleciion 
of autographs known, both of the living and dead. 
All, or nearly all present, agreed that my pretensions 
were well founded, and we passed in review all the 
well known collections, that of the Marquis of 
D » that of the Marquis of B——. None could 
be compared with mine. 1 admit, sir, that | felt that 
day the greatest joy, the most unalloyed happiness 
of 7 whole life; my paternal heart swelled with a 
satisfaction which arose entirely from it, belon 
only to it, without the necessity.of sharing it with 
any body in the world. All my visiters left me to- 
wards four o’clock, with. a single exception, the 
Baron of Maulincoart, a little, dried, old man, the 
only one among my many admirers who had not lent 
his voice to the general praise. A sort of sardonic 
smile played upon his lips, and his look, maliciously 








settled upon mine, partook of something indeserib- 
able that troubled and froze at times the intoxication 
of my soul. 

“When everybody had gone, the Baron of Mau- 
lincourt approached me, and touching me lightly on 
the arm, said a few words, which had upon me the 
effect of the famous ‘ MANE TEKEL PARES.” 

vars cee ~ my most sincere wishes, but come and 
see my collection,’ 

“These words, which were slowly pronounced, 
and dwelling on the last, left me in a sort of stupe- 
faction, a state of moral and physical perturbation, 
which it is impossible to describe, that lasted but a 
short time with that degree of violence which over- 
came my presence of mind; but when these effects 
had ceased, and I was about to address some words 
in reply, the devilish baron was no longer there. 

“For two days and two nights, I was devoured by 
a terrible fever. Think, Monsieur de Stolberg, of 
the enormity of the blow my eelf-love had received 
in the first place, and in the next, my paternal love, 
my love as a founder, a creator. My collection sad- 
dened me to look atit; it was to me as adishonoured 
child in the eyes of his father. If this critical state 
had lasted, my death would have been certain. I no 
longer ate, 1 no longer drank, I no longer slept; 
never, neither before nor since, have I been in such 
a situation. I could not endure it long; the third 
day I presented myself at the Baron Maulincourt’s, 
and entered, I will admit, with still a slight hope at 
the bottom of my heart. 

‘- Alas, sir! this hope was destined soon to be de- 
stroyed; the collection of the Baron Maulincourt 
was incontestably superior to mine. It was in it 1 
found both the letter signed Arouet, and the two 
writings of Mandrin and Cartouche, and the gallant 
billet of the Cardinal de Richelieu, and many other 
of the incomparable riches which have just dazzled 
your eyes, I would not tell you now, what a sense 
of crue] disappointment took possession of me, how 
miserable my past pride appeared. and how I saw in 
this whole affair, this triumph of the collection of the 
Baron de Maulincourt over mine, only a question of 
life or death. I had placed all my joy, all my hopes 
of the future in my collection ; ithad been my life, 
my only passion, the first cause of reputation; by it 
I was known, it procured me numerous visits from 
distinguished connoisseurs, from men of letters, and 
eminent men of all sorts; I had acquired a beautiful 
and brilliant renown. Must I lose the fruits of my 
toils, of my long labours, must I,” 

Gérard de Stolberg interrupted the Marquis of 
Lucheux. “The Baron de Maulincourt then ceded 
to you his precious collection, sir ?”’ 

** Ah! you are impatient,” replied the marquis, 
“ Well, yes, he did cede it to me, but at what a 
price! Can you conceive what was the sacrifice I 
was obliged to make to obtain its cession? My 
habits were entirely those of a bachelor, my life was 
arranged for celibacy, my fortune was ample to gra- 
tify my tastes; I saw myself forced into matrimony, 
yes, sir, forced, and this brings me to what I name 
my sacrifice. No prize would tempt the baron to 
part with his autographs, and every day his mali- 
cious figure made its appearance, mocking and smil- 
ing a diabolical smile, over the autographs of Car- 
touche, Mandrin, Arouet and Richelieu. The baron, 
I say, would listen to no proposition. I thought I 
should lose my senses, when I discovered that this 
infernal baron had a daughter, educated in a convent; 
I did not know her, I never had seen her; never- 
theless 1 demanded her in marriage of her father. 
He consented, and as his son-in-law, I obtained that 
which importunity and interest had failed to induce 





him to grant.” 
“Ts that what you name your sacrifice, Monsieur 
Lucheux ?” 


‘s Yes, sir, and truly it was a great sacrifice: Do 
you know what a woman is in a life like mine? a 
woman to take care of, to watch, to attend to; a wo- 
man that one.must love a and \ have no love for 
any thing but my autographs, and all my time be- 
longs to them, and all my Faeos are concentrated in 
them.” 

* But, indeed, sir,”’ with difficulty articulated Gé- 
rard, pale with astonishment, ‘‘do you count as 
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nothing the sweet cares, the tenderness and intoxica- 
ting charm of the love of a young wife, and all the 
happiness of her possession ?”” 

“ No, certainly—no, without any doubt whatever; 
perhaps my moments of ennui are not without some 
relief; after a day of fatigue and labour, the chatting 
of my wife is a pleasant little serenade that some- 
times amuses me; but at my age, Monsieur de Stol- 
berg”—the marquis laughed a silly laugh,—* at my 
age a young wife may sometimes he agreeable to her 
husband, I don’t deny ; but after all, these occasions 
are exceptions—and, believe me—a wife is a very 
troublesome piece of furniture.” 

*¢ Piece of furniture !”’ said Gérard. 

** Yes, Monsieur Gérard, a troublesome piece of 
furniture. You will dine with us, you will see 
Madame Lucheux; she is agreeable, she does not 
lack wit, you may judge for yourself; I accommodate 
myself to her as well I can. I[ believe I make a 
good husband. Without these autographs, how- 
ever, I should never have thought of marriage ; and 
I repeat, Cartouche, Mandrin, Arouet, Richelieu cost 
me dear.” 

May the translator ask the author whether he ever 
knew either Alexander the Great, or Monsieur Vat- 
temare ? 





THE DRAMA IN CHINA. 


A late traveller gives the following account of 
things theatrical in the Celestial Empire :— 

‘«¢T was invited by a tradesman to be present at a 
performance, which promised to be singularly attrac- 
tive, from the splendour of the dress. As the thea- 
tre was some distance from the English factories, we 
seated ourselves in an elegant boat, and glided softly 
by the river’s bank to the scene of amusement. My 
companion settled with the officers, and I climbed a 
ladder; but the gallery was too full to gain a good 
position. I sat down on the first seat I could find, 
with my cap on, but thinking after a while I would 
take it off, by way of compliment to the company, | 
attempted to remove it, unperceived if possible. 
This, however, did not escape notice, but was ap- 
plauded by a murmur (!) that ran in all directions 
around me, so alive are these people to the least act 
of respect that is paid to them by the foreigner. I 
found that report had not exaggerated in reference to 
the robes, which in beauty surpassed all praise or 
description. The first scene was intended to repre- 
sent the happiness and splendour of beings who in- 
habit the upper regions, with the sun and moon and 
the elements curiously personified playing around 
them. The man who personated the sun held a round 
image of the sun’s disc, while the female who acted 
the part of the moon had a crescent in her hand. The 
actors took care to move so as to mimic the conjunc- 
tion and opposition of those heavenly bodies as they 
revolve round their apparent orbs, The thunderer 
wielded an axe, and leaped and dashed about ina va- 
riety of extraordinary somersets. After a few turns, 
the monarch, who had been so highly honoured as to 
find a place through the partiality of a mountain 
nymph, in the abodes of the happy, begins to feel 
that no height of good fortune can secure a mortal 
against the common calamities of this frail life. A 
wicked courtier disguises himself in a tiger’s skin, 
and in this garb imitates the animal itself. He 
rushes into the retired apartments of the ladies, 
frightens them out of their wits, and throws the ‘heir 
apparent’ into the moat. ‘The sisters harry into the 
royal presence, and, casting themselves upon the 
ground, divulge the sad intelligence that a tiger has 
borne off the young prince, who, it appears was the 
son of the mountain nymph aforesaid. ‘This loss the 
bereaved monarch takes so much to heart, that he re- 
nounces the world, and deliberates about the nomina- 
tion of his successor. By the influence of a crafty 
woman he selects a young man who has just sense 
enough to know that he isa fool. The settlement 
of the crown is scarcely finished when the unhappy 
king dies, and the blockhead is presently invested 
with the ‘golden round.’ But the lout, instead of 


exulting in his new preferment, bemoans his lot in 





the most awful strains of lamentation. He feels his 
incompetency, and cries, ‘O, dear! what shall I do?’ 
with such piteous action, and yet withal so truly 
ludicrous, that the spectator is at a loss to know 
whether to laugh or to weep. The courtier, who had 
taken off the heir, and broken the father’s heart, finds 
the new king an easy tool for prosecuting his trai- 
torous purposes, and the state is plunged into the 
depths of civil discord at home, and dangerous wars 
abroad.”’ 





Curious Marriage Custom amone THE Cossacks. 
—tThere are said to be no old maids among the Cos- 
sacks of Ukraine, since the custom allows the young 
women to choose their husbands. Whena young 
woman in the Ukraine feels a tender passion for a 
young man, she goes to his parents’ house and says 
to him, “ be blessed of God.” She then sits down, 
and addresses herself to the object of her affections 
in the following terms: “ Iran, Theodore, (or what- 
ever else may be his name) the goodness I see writ- 
ten in your countenance is a sufficient assurance to 
me that you are capable of loving and ruling a wife ; 
and your excellent qualities encourage me to hope 
that you will make a good husband. It is in this 
belief, that I have taken the resolution to come and 
beg of you with all due humility to accept me for 
your spouse.” She afterwards addresses the father 
and mother in words to the same effect, and solicits 
them earnestly to consent to the marriage. If she 
meets with a refusal, she answers, ‘that she will 
not quit the house till she has married the object of 
her Jove.” If she be sufficiently persevering, and 
have patience to stay a few days or weeks in their 
house, the parents are not only forced to give their 
consent, but frequently persuade their son to marry 
her. The young man, likewise, is generally moved 
by her perseverance and affection, and graiually ac- 
customs himself to the idea of making her his wife, 
and at length consents. It is said that the parents 
never employ any force to compel her to leave their 
house, because they believe that by so doing they 
should draw down the vengeance of heaven upon 
their heads; and the girl’s family would not fail to 
resent such an action as a grievous affront. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a dispassionate 
Inguiry into it. By Rev. Chauncey Hare Town- 
send, A. M., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1841. 


This is by far the ost respectable book on the 
subject of animal magnetism which we have yet seen. 
The author is a man of unquestionable learning and 
ability—a man, in fact, of high standing in every 
point of view; and he has placed the subject before 
the reader in a way that cannot fail to command at- 
tention and respect. Whatever credit may be attach- 
ed to animal magnetism, the facts reported by Mr. 
Townshend are of a most interesting, curious, and 
important character as shedding additional light on 
physiology, psychology, and indeed the whole nature 
of man. Mr. Townshend admits the existence of 
much imposture among professors of animal magnet- 
ism; but he claims attention to his facts, and sub- 
mits the question of their various bearings to the 
learned. ‘The book will be much read. 





Manners and Customs of the Japanese. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This volume, No. 132 of the Family Library, will 
command much attention, from the importance and 
interest of the subject, and the clever and interesting 
manner in which it is treated. It is compiled chiefly 
from recent Dutch works of. authority, and gives a 
very lively representation of the present state of a 
country of immense extent, population, wealth, and 
advancement in the arts, which is almost wholly un- 
known to the people of Europe and America. The 
historical anecdotes are particularly curious. 








——_ 


The Life and Adventures of Valentine Vox, the Ven. 
triloquist. By H. Cochton: author of * George 
St. Julien :”* with numerous Illustrations by Phiz, 
1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1841, 


The author of Stanley Thorne is recognised as one 
of the most popular of the writers of those continuous 
novels which come out piecemeal. He has the good 
sense to choose for his purpose subjects which abound 
in available material for incident and adventure— 
matters which require but little skill in the workin 
up in order to render the story spirited, stirring a 
readable. The adventures of a ventriloquist, for ex. 
ample, may be wrought into all sorts of humour, ter- 
ror and pathos almost without effort. The author 
has certainly used his rich material in the present 
instance with marvellous effect. The story is capi- 
tal, and well deserves the popularity it enjoys. 





Ten Thousand a Year. 


This story is at length completed, and published 
in one volume by Messrs. Carey & Hart, of this city. 
It has enjoyed unbounded popularity, and this popu- 
larity, we maintain, as we always have, it richly de- 
serves. There is material enough in it to make six 
common novels ; and power enough to make the for. 
tunes of six ordinary novelists.—An edition is also 
for sale by E. Littell & Co. 297 Chesnut street. 





Guy Fawkes; or the Gunpowder Treason, By W. 
H. Ainsworth. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 
1841. 


This novel is marked with all the well known 
characteristics of Ainsworth. He never fails to in- 
terest the reader. Criticism has carped at his choice 
of subjects and the liberties which he takes in hand- 
ling them. But the fact is, that people fine his books 
to be intensely interesting, and they will read them. 
Whether they will become classics is quite another 
question. This editionis in a single octavo volume, 
with engravings on steel. 





America: Historical, Statistic and Descriptive. By 
J. S. Buckingham, Esq. New York: Harper & 
* Brothers, 1841. 


Mr. Buckingham is as prolific as Prince Puchler 
Muskau. Here are two volumes octavo, embracing 
an immense amount of information on a great variety 
of subjects relating to this country. t. Bucking- 
ham, like other English travellers, sees everything 
throngh a pair of London made spectacles. Of course 
he has abont as much comprehension of our national 
character and institutions as a bull has of algebra. 
The only Europeans who appear to understand us 
thoroughly, are the French. De Tocqueville’s book 
furnishes the best commentary on American institu- 
tions which has ever been written by a foreigner. 
As a descriptive work, Mr. Buckingham’s book is 
valuable. He used extensive means of information 
very faithfully, and has accumulated a larger amount 
of information, such as depends on observation 
merly, than any previous English traveller. Even 
in description, however, his stupid English preju- 
dices frequently mislead him ; and he appears to have 
suffered occasionally that infliction with which the 
Americans delight to impose on John Bull—he was 
sometimes most wofully hoaxed—mystified, as the 
French have it. Even this makes his book so much 
the more amusing. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E, A. F. of Darlington C. H. is informed that 
No. 8 waa sent immediately on the receipt of the 
letter of 1st instant. We regret the substitution of 
a wrong number, feeling convinced, as we do, that it 
was done subsequently to its leaving our hands. The 
work has been mailed regularly for G. W. D, of the 
same place, and we feel assured that the defalcation 
in both cases rests upon others than those employed 
in this establishment. 





